The Light Brigade's 
Fateful Mission Remembered 



By Haynes Johnson 

He knew they were doomed when 
he saw the ships. 

They had left their secret base in 
the mountains, boarded their un- 
marked planes amid intense emotion, 
and once again taken off on a flight to 
an unknown destination — south 
along the Pacific Ocean, away from 
Guatemala, away from Cuba, then 
east across Nicaragua, over the capital 
of Managua, and on to the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

Below, in the center of a cluster of 
small houses standing on the red 
earth, they caught a glimpse of a long 
pier with railroad tracks going out 
into a harbor. They had arrived at the 
last secret base, what they knew only 
as “Trampoline,” but actually Puerto 
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Cabezas, Nicaragua, sometimes called 
(and appropriately, as it turned out) 
“Bragman’s Bluff” 

They were confident of victory. But 
the sight of those hulking old mer- 
chant ships brought a chill of doubt. 
That was not what they had expected; 
that was not the way the Americans 
had done it in the newsreels they re- 
membered from World War EL 
“The feeling of defeat was when I 
went to the dock to see the Houston 
crowded with the two battalions that I 
took to Playa Larga,” Emeido Oliva, 



second in command of the invasion 
force, remembers now, long after that 
last battle and his nearly two years in 
Cuban prisons. “I felt the situation 
was really terrible — the lack of air 
defenses that we had, the landing 
craft they gave us. Instead of the 
LSTs we expected, we had those 
small open boats with outboard mo- 
tors. What came to my mind was this: 
My background as a military man 
told me we could not make a conven- 
tional assault landing that way, but if [ 
I, as an individual, said ‘No, I won’t 
go/ I would be called by my friends a 
traitor, a coward. So there was that 
macho feeling I had that day. And so 
I went” 

They said their farewells to their 
American advisers, and saw that some 
had tears in their eyes. They watched 
as Luis Somoza, then dictator of Nic- 
aragua, came to the docks, surrounded 
by gunmen, waved, said, “Bring me a 
couple of hairs from Castro’s beard,” 
clenched his fist, turned and walked 
away. They boarded their merchant 
ships and headed slowly out to sea for 
their final rendezvous at the Bay of 
Pigs. 

It was 20 years ago today that they 
landed at the Bay of Pigs, a name 
that since has become synonymous 
the world over with disaster. Seen 
from the vantage point of a generation 
later, it would seem that what hap- 
pened that day on the beaches of 
Cuba deserves little more than a foot- 
note in history. It was a small oper- 
ation — 1,500 men set ashore and 
swiftly defeated in the salt marshes of 
the Zapata Swamps. There have been 
many other bungled, poorly planned 
military adventures since the Light 
Brigade plunged into oblivion at 
Balaklava. The world did not go to 
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decade later. And to everyone it 
touched it remains a vivid, and often 
painful, memory. 

Myself included. 

I still recall that eerie feeling while 
traveling through the Sierra Madre 
Mountains of Guatemala in the sum- 
mer of 1963. I was with one of the 
leaders of the Cuban Brigade 2506 
that landed at the Bay of Pigs, on a 
year’s leave of absence from my paper- 
to write a book about the invasion. 
We were searching for “Base Trax” 
where the brigade was secretly formed 
and trained for its invasion. High 
above the Helvetia coffee plantation, 
in sight of the volcano, we reached the 
place where the road should have 
been. It had vanished. Eventually, 
from wary Indian peasants in those 
mountains and later from Cubans who • 
were the last to leave the camp, we 
learned what happened. Two weeks 
after the invasion all the camp records 
were placed in a freshly dug hole and 
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war because of that Cuban invasion; 
history assigned its major credit lines 
to other events. . \ 

But I will argue, with admittedly 
considerable personal involvement, 
that the Bay of Pigs was a seminal 
event of the last two decades — an 
episode that touched and affected 
many critical aspects of American life 
over this now 20-year spaa It was not 
the cause of a host of problems that 
followed in its wake, but it was symp- 
tomatic of them. And the kinds of 
questions it raised are with us yet — 
questions about the implementation of 
American force, about the nature of 
communism and how we chooee to 
deal with it, about the role of the CIA 
and secret operations, about the di- 



| mate of doubt created by the conspir- 
acy theories linking the Cubans to the 
assassination of John F. Kennedy and 
the now-acknowledged American plots 
to kill Fidel Castro. 

The Bay of Pigs set in motion a 
chain that stretched, down the years, 
from crisis to crisis: from defeat on 
the beaches to the, Cuban missile cri- 
sis a year later; from failure of Ameri- 
can equipped and trained clandestine 
forces to creation of the Green Berets; 
from dispatching the Marines and 
paratroopers into Santo Domingo to 
stop “Castro- inspired communists” to 
the increasing flow of U.S. men and 
arms into Saigon; from covert oper- 
atives involved from the beginning 
with the Bay of Pigs invasion to the 
arrest of some of the same people at 
the Watergate break-in more than a 



covered with earth by a bulldozer. 
Soon, Guatemalan soldiers and labor- 
ers came. They broke up the camp 
and carried away every last vestige 
_ including the cement foundations 
for the barracks. Then the road itself 
was bulldozed and covered. The jungle 
took over. All you could 'find to con- 
nect that territory with the Bay of 
Pigs was a stray shell casing or a rust- 
ing can. 1 



with some of those whose clock 
stopped in January 1959 [ w h en Cas- 
tro came to power] who are still 
thinking about what they left in Cuba, 
‘here have been so many changes* we 
can never go back to just what it was 
before.” 

That wasn’t the way he and the 
others felt when they emerged from 
prison. Suddenly Oliva and a handful 
of others found themselves dealing di- 
rertly with the highest levels of the 
U.S. government. Only minutes after 
returning to Florida he was talking by 
phone to Robert Kennedy in Wash- 
ington. In the next few days he twice 
m ®f; P^SKfent Kennedy privately 
while JFK was sailing in Florida. In 
that dramatic ceremony in Miami’s 
Change Bowl just after Christmas of 
19b2, it was Oliva who presented 
Kennedy with the flag of the brigade, 
and heard the president emotionally 
promise to give back the flag to the 
brigade in a free Havana. 

CIA money was still flowing to the 
Cubans, plans were under way for fur- 
ther covert activities and training 
<»mps. “What came to our mind at 
that time,” Oliva remembers, was ‘We 
are in business.’ ” 

1 1 c? e many Cubans went into the 
U.b. Army; others withdrew into the 
shadows of the CIA. Oliva was des- 
ignated by President Kennedy as rep- 
resentative of the Cuban officers and 
enlisted men in the Army. He grad- 
uated from virtually every school the 
Army offered — infantry, artillery and 
missiles, airborne, maintenance and 
tenguage. He was assigned to the Of- 
fice of the Secretary of the Army, and 
worked under Joseph Califano and 
Califanos young deputy of the time, 

Lt Col. Alexander M. Haig, now the 
sectary of state. Then, Oliva was 
suddenly “out of business.” 

Kennedy was dead, Lyndon John- 
son was president, and the adminis- 
trauon had other ideas about Cuba. 

At Robert Kennedy’s request, LBJ 
gave Oliva the word about the end of 
special US. aid for the Cubans at a 
private White House meeting at- 
tended by only the three men. He 
stayed on in the Army, went in with 
the paratroopers into Santo D oming 
and then left the service. For the last 
d fi d * he , has worked for the District 
of Columbia government, first as a 
human resources coordinator, and now 
as acting chief of that department’s 
developmental disability division. 

By some curious coincidence his of- 



fice on H Street stands just three 
blocks away from the old Ebbitt Ho- 
tel. 

Now middle-aged, graying at the 
temples, dressed in a three-piece, dark 
pin-stripe suit, the father of a pre- 
med student at Georgetown Univer- 
sity and a high school freshman, a 
suburbanite in nearby Maryland, he 
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looks every bit like a hard-w$i&i$ 
D.C. bureaucrat But he’s ke^jjia 
hand in other ways, too, these ' iasf 
years. He now holds a master’s de£ee 
in Latin American affairs from Ameri- 
can University, and is a graduatknrf 
both the Army’s Command and*Gen- 
eral Staff College and the Arm* WsS 
College, the only Cuban with thafr d& 
tinction. He’s also presently /xxwfc 
monHing officer of the 260th Military 



P°lice Group of ^ D C Nati0naJ 
Guard. Maybe the time wilkeune 
when I can be useful,” he says. f 



After the survivors had been rdurid-‘ 
ed up ui the swamps that spring of JO 
years ago, John F. Kennedy spo'fe’ of 
the sober and useful lessons” otifiat 
episode. They are different today’fi&t 
the ones he drew then, but notfeth!-- 
less sober and useful. 

Oliva, understandably, puts t£em 
more personally. Members of the^bri- 
gade have been involved in’retwy 
American military action since; the 
Bay of Pigs. Some, like himselfrrwent 
into Santo Domingo. Some died-ffi 
Vietnam. Some flew surreptitious-jnS* 
sions in the Congo or served clandes- 
tmely in Angola. Some, at the top 
have been murdered — a number* of 
them in mysterious circurostanoea^in 
Miami. Some have been involved in- 
drug dealings, some in gambling, some 
are in prison. Some have become ter-" 
rorists, anti-communist zealots who’ 
wiU take any action to attack Castro* 
and Russia. Some have become mil-J 
Ironaires. One became head of the! 
Democratic Party in Florida. “There’ 
are a hundred different stories,” he* 
says, but the successes have been * 
more than the failures.” J 

As for himself, he still feels the old! 
frustration. ■ 

“Frustration. You see, I have used! 
many times the word frustration U 
never have felt betrayed. I told you in’ 
1963, and I have told you all • these 4 * 
years since, why I never felt betrayed" 

It is because I was a Cuban nation- 
alist fighting for a Cuban freedom, 
with Cubans beside me. I am only: 
frustrated that my allies, my friends.* 
didn’t do what they were supposed to- 
do. They didn’t do what they t&d us* 
they would do.” > \ 

Would he get on that same ship 
today if given the chance? A smile, i 
pause, a reply: -J j 

“No, I have learned a lot I Jvould 
be sure before going out on thaj; shin 
again that my allies are really my al- 
lies, my friends are really my fiends! 
and that I have what I need (o acj 
complish my mission.” 

But then, of course, the United 
States would never sponsor such an 
ill-planned, ill-fated, predestinjed-tor 
doom expedition again. Even -jtodayj 
after so many years, it still seems too 
unreal to be true. Perhaps, lijSe the 
road that disappeared in the fcuatei 
malan jungles, it never really* hap- 
pened at all % I 
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